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to troops. In other places the soft and yielding
nature of the land makes the progress of men on foot
almost equally as difficult as over the boggy ground.
At such points, rapidly to bring up reinforcements to
the defence was no easy task. An active enemy, crossing
the Canal by surprise, would have a fair chance of
dislodging the defenders from their position on the
west bank, and of digging themselves in, before
a sufficiently strong force was concentrated to eject
the invader.

Each successive Firman granted by the Viceroy of
Egypt had affirmed solemnly the neutrality of the
maritime canal. For many years France had struggled
patiently to induce the Great Powers to accept that
principle, and had initiated endless negotiations to
that effect. But nearly a generation elapsed before
Europe was persuaded to sink individual jealousies in
a common cause,1 and almost as long a period before
Great Britain joined other countries in guaranteeing
to the Canal immunity from attack and blockade.
If any Treaty or Convention could have assured such
security, this document did so comprehensively enough.
Passage through the Canal was to be free at all times
to all shipping without distinction of flag; belliger-
ents were not to disembark troops or to station them
in the zone ; and so on. Various were the precautions
taken under the Convention to assure observance of
the neutrality of the Canal: such as the institution
of a Commission composed of the diplomatic repre-
sentatives in Egypt of the signatories of the Conven-
tion, who became responsible that no infringement
of the provisions of the Convention passed unnoticed.
But when the world is disturbed by some great con-

1 Convention dated 29th October 1888. Great Britain declined to
sign while her military occupation of Egypt existed. On the con-
clusion of the Anglo-French Convention of 1904 she withdrew her
objection, and affixed her signature to the agreement*